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"WE 'UNS" 

A Tale of Vendetta 

^^ T was an idle moment. 

^ f They had been retrieving the family for- 

^y tunes — via old Spain. Their ideal was really 

an age of ** sweet idleness " and — uncurled 

hair. They meant to forego all this bliss for glory. 

Kip was to paint them glorious pictures from 
amateur daubings at Buffalo Bill ; poor little Peggy 
was " leading lady," cheery Dick, a Demosthenes. 
Handsome Chip was consumed with a longing to 
face his creditors — '* square with the world." Lenore 
was queen regnant of her Elysium — socially ; but 
the Dutchman was silent. 

He never had been very much of a talker ; maybe 
now it is meet that he has God's silence — the poor 
old Dutchman*— forever and aye ! 

Dolly was always their guardian angel. 

" And I — shall write a story," Pat had said 
gravely — in all good faith. They had not been 
swept by undue emotions — it never had entered 
their minds (God bless them ! ) that the work might 
be beyond the girl. 
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" But what shall I write about ? " she had asked 
them, and grumbled a little after Pat's way. She 
guessed it would be of their social triumphs, when 
they waited for partners at Scottish Hall ; or a din- 
ner party, peculiar to Arab station and Barmecide. 

Peggy had ventured ** Themselves,'' naively. 
There had followed a rather exhaustive argument. 
Pat was not certain that primitive poverty was a 
suitable dainty for the public mind ; they were 
backed by the ** New York Weekly," Dickens, 
'' The Duchess " and " Old Sleuth." 

It was Pat who gave in, a trifle sadly. For twenty 
long, long years she had been learning one lesson — 

" Weep and you weep alone." 

"Have it just as we are," one had said raptly, 
" only this " with childish softness, " don't let any 
of us die at the end ! " 

They were quiet a moment, just a moment, and 
then their aspirant had risen quickly. 

" What geese we are ! " she had cried, but fiercely. 
As if anything could happen to them all ! " 

Then she had gone over to where the girls were sit- 
ting and knelt before them with fond admiring eyes. 

" I shall make you all everlasting," gently, " and 
with all the virtues of a fairy princess and feed you 
forever on turkey and ice-cream " — only, very sin- 
cerely, and with a humility sweetened by those 
precious rose-colored glasses she wore ; " I can 
never do any of you half justice — you girls, or 
Dolly, or our boys or the Flat ! " 
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CHAPTER I 

** All hail to the lordlings of high degree 
Who live not more happy, though greater than we ! '' 

They really were a remarkable family — truly 
remarkable, in many respects. 

Though a happy, inconsequent, threadbare med- 
ley — one finds the substance for " Dolly's brats/' 

Little touches of Southern arrogance tenderly 
softened by kindly hearts ; Irish grace with Ken- 
tucky fire ; dashes of temper, stray bits of mirth ; 
faulty and loving ; loyally clannish — you have a 
composite photograph. 

They hadn't much of a genealogical display — 
having begun with a record in a family Bible years 
before. Now the ink was a little faded and the page 
bore the marks of their baby hands, along with a 

single later entry made in '80 by the Rev. Dick 

** Martha Geno to Harry Cheney 
Richard Cheney and Minnie France." 

Years before, in the gold and excitement — in 
those old gay days of '49 — they had grown to be 
pioneers together, proud to make native sons of 
their boys. May our brave State grow a reciprocal 
feeling with the future years ! 

She had been the belle of all Yuba county; he was 
the catch of Marysville. She had been young and 
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pure and lovely ; he — an unspoiled man of the 
world. Even now she had his letters laid away with 
a lock of hair. 

They had always been very proud of each other 
with a love " untouched by any shade of years." 
He had laid the corner-stone of their future when 
she had ceased to be " Miss Geno/' Years and 
years after in his failing manhood, it had made him 
glad when some gay old comrade had remembered 
to call him " a lucky dog." 

Dolly had been his sweetheart and his children's 
mother — when success crowned his efforts, he was 
proud of his wife ! In return, not a gamin in 
" Pauper Alley " but had said, " God rest him,'' when 
** the old gentleman " died ! 

Some time before, when the youngest child was a 
baby, they had passed out of their Golden Age — 
had seen the glory of their affluence settle into the 
prelude to Poverty Flat. 

It had been in those stock days of the seventies. 

Harry Cheney was senior member of one of the 
oldest broking firms. One day they had bought in 
the hundred thousands for a party endorsed by one 
of his friends. 

It was an old revision of an older story — 

** A little stealing is a dangerous part, 
But stealing largely is a noble art ; 
'Tis mean to rob a hen roost of a hen, 
But stealing millions makes us gentlemen I " 

That night the stock was next . to nothing — the 
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security had failed them — it was the beginning of 
the end. There was a strain of months, and one 
day in the papers, amongst the failures, was Cheney 
and Hall. And being honest and upright to a penny, 
Dolly and all the babies failed too ; but the man 
who had caused all their misfortune, built a new 
residence at Menlo Park. 

A place whose every stone was a tribute imme- 
moriam of a mother's tears ! that, built on the grave 
of a father's ambitions, could still stand a proud 
structure against Heaven's true blue. 

But the papers had failed to chronicle that. 

It only lived to sear its way blindly into their 
angry, bitter, young hearts. Not that they ever had 
been very mercenary or known how to manage or 
learnt how to save ! They " got along," and that 
was all they cared for, all they ever tried to do. 

It was mostly in each other that their need re- 
proached them — unselfishly. Not but each had his 
own little castles, waiting firmer ground ; but some- 
how it came that their deepest pity sprang from 
each other's shattered hopes. 

If discontent, born of want and ambition, stole in 
to break the monotony of their lives there was 
always a phalanx of need and duty to meet and crush 
it — with rigid lines. 

Each grew to be self-supporting, like all worthy 
machines. Len prudently gossiped on telephone 
wires ; Peg was a bit of ** S. P." monopoly ; in the 
time-worn walls of the Western Union Pat learned 
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that her life need be none the less noble with plain 
Clerk as her suffix instead of B. A. 

** To hate frankly and to love freely'' — that had 
been their motto all through life ; and so they 
always had hated ** old Alvin." His very name 
chilled them with grim repugnance ; but they 
shrouded the matter in deepest silence — Dolly being 
by nature practical — and quinine, not to their taste. 

They knew every building he owned in the city, 
though Dolly had learnt, in her early widowhood, 
that she and her children were ** none of his pie.'' 

He always had been the family ogre. Like Irish 
exiles or Russian peasants they stand oppressed with 
a mighty wrong. Often and often before the lamps 
were lighted and they and Dolly were discussing 
the past, they would always cry when they thought 
of the pater and the way he had shouldered his 
heavy cross. 

They would be back again in those old days to- 
gether — hearing other stories in twilights past. 
Little fond sketches from his Eastern boyhood — ^his 
past with Dolly — his present with them ! They can 
see his gray head, bowed with years and trouble, 
his honest eyes ! Cast down at life's end, but, like 
some grand old warrior, going ** game ! " 

It was then they built from that general griev- 
ance a separate injury to each self ; then that they 
knew between them and old Alvin stands (not a 
fortune !), but a human grave ; then they knew that 
they must meet him — foe to foe ! 
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One of these days, with God's just reckoning, 
Dolly had told them things would come right. But, 
like modern Shylocks, they long for human ven- 
geance — ^and their pound of flesh. 

It never had occurred to Dolly to grow discon- 
tented. Her love had been too true and deep and 
tender to make her sacrifice so light a thing. 

Just at first he had tried to tell her — wearily, 
brokenly — all the change might mean. 

He could take his old clerkship with Grayson and 
she — 

Only laid her faithful head on his shoulder, and 
silenced him with fond, fearless eyes. And so after 
that it was only a struggle " for richer, for poorer, 
till death them did part." 

It was not by preaching, but in humble daily 
practice that she taught them Life's grandest lessons 
— unconsciously ; finding in the very rigor of their 
homely duties — in each brave foregoing — each ten- 
der sacrifice, a sort of ** Excelsior/' to God's great end. 

And they — steadfastly abided by Dolly ! 

In fact, after having slept peacefully through 
many sermons and dropped grudging nickels in a 
tin alms-box, they all ceased to deal with a Deity in 
the abstract ; except Dolly herself, who, with sweet- 
est diligence, read her little worn copy of Common 
Prayer. 

But her children, being of a more progressive 
turn of mind, and ingenious withal — founded their 
own religion on improved plans. 
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Back of them lay a chaos of *^ snubbings," of crude 
young failures and vain regrets — a long, long 
stretch of ** unsatisfied longing ; " and out of it — 
like some sweet wild flower — there rose and flour- 
ished — a fellow love. 

And so — 

"Shoulder to shoulder, 
Heart to heart, 
Through life they went ; 
Never asking which was last or first, 
Unknowing envy, jealousy or strife, 
Sure of each other through the best or worst!'* 



CHAPTER II 

That was their vendetta, and this is Dolly — 

Soft brown eyes whose sweet sereneness tell you 
someone is better for their having been ; patient 
hands, more dear for their brownness ; a halo of 
trouble in whitest hair; liberal lines in a Southern 
bearing and a Southern speaking in warm, worn 
tints. 

** You see, it was hard for a man of his age to be- 
gin again," she would tell them, " only he did it! '* 
(very proudly). 

For seven long years he had worked for Dolly — 
and with her ; poor enough, God knows, but then, 
often and often, he had said to her gratefully, in all 
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the fullness of his loving heart, *' It can't be so very 
bad, mother, when I have the babies (God bless 
them!) and you ! " 

But one day, after months of heart-break, Dolly 
had picked up the thread of their life — alone. She 
had seen him through long months of suffering up 
to the threshold of his Master's "Well Done/' 

Then Dolly had stepped forth bravely and begun 
the work of her widowhood. She was a good woman 
was Dolly — for all of her helpless, tender ways ; but 
after that she grew more self-reliant and waited 
with patience for them all to grow. 

**Manya night she'd watched them when only 
God was nigh " — only to turn in passionate sorrow 
" back to the memory of the things that were." It 
was only then that her sweet faith faltered ; only 
then that her life seemed counted by holy tears. 
She would think of all the grief of her wifehood — 
that first little child she had borne and lost ; of the 
years that had passed and those other babies that 
had slipped from her keeping to the other side. 

** A fearful gift upon thy heart is laid, 
Woman ! a power to suffer and to love, 
Therefore thou so canst pity/* 

A long, long road from old John Geno's baby up 

to this isolation of to-day ; passing that stretch of 

peaceful childhood, her girlhood's triumphs and 

woman's griefs ! 

She never had been a clever woman, had Dolly, 
unless in cleverness lies only sweetest patience and 
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infinite love. She had found her music in her 
children's laughter ; had studied only the science of 
their happy hearts. She had no censure for the 
boys' young riot : they always had been a band of 
sad anarchs, bewitched by some idle evil fairy — 
" her shiftless brats ! '' 

She had found Pat with " Augusta J. Evans " — 
cat-like and conscienceless — on an unmade bed ; 
knew that Peggy swept the dust in a corner and Len 
** drew up '' the holes in her socks. 

Sweetly slack in your plodding labor — but never 
clever — Dolly mine ! 

Do the angels hear less your tender benison, mur- 
mured every evening over each dark head ? 

Oh, ye mothers ! teach us always that cleverness — 
reach us alw^ays through your loving hearts ! 

Dolly — they always call their mother that. It is 
one last fond relic of their father's courtship that 
has descended to his many heirs — a little pet name 
that (grown dear to its bearer,) has braved the lec- 
tures of more prudes than one. 

And so the years slipped by and they waited, in 
patience, for some turn in that long lane of their 
luck; but somewhere (Kip told them) a "screw was 
missing," foy their hearts and pockets kept the same 
light tune. 

Fourteen had passed since her fourteenth baby 
had opened his blinking eyes to the light — to receive 
his solemn initiation into the familv circle, in a 
vaccination, a baptism, and a photograph! And 
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identical with that helpless bundle, Kip rises before 
one — an excellent edition of ** young America '' in 
Irish binding — aged fourteen. 

Fourteen years ! to leave little imprint on Dolly, 
save in the soft sad white of her hair. Like some 
deposed and outcast Hagar, she stands consoled by 
a mother's love ; fitting into her life with the same 
cheery sweetness that had made her accept it — 
years before. 

She could forgive ! 

Had not they both on his death bed, learned to 
say humbly, ** Thy will be done ? " She could not 
grieve over these earthly troubles, having once felt 
Death's softening hand. 

That was Dolly ! a combination of Job and Moses, 
Micawber-like, waiting for "something to turnup!" 



CHAPTER III 

** Poorly lived, 
Poorly died ; 
Poorly buried 
And nobody cried I '* 

It really was not a fashionable part of town ; only, 
being young and hopeful, they had accepted it in all 
good faith, as a satire from Providence on their own 
social standing — a sort of Purgatory between the 
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Western Addition and North Beach. Only a few 
blocks on and the '* Heights '' began — stretching 
westward with its galaxy of homes. 

Years ago when their father was living and days 
had been brighter in ** Poverty Flat," the children 
had lived out there in sight of the ocean and been 
reared like the little Bohemians they were. Years 
ago when they had been little savages, educated 
only by the public schools and — God ! 

" Sometimes the road was dusty and sometimes it 
was green '' — it fitted out of her children's playbook 
into their Dolly's patient mother life. 

Only at night when they would welcome their 
father, and wait — a loving delegation — for the old 
" bob-tail " car, she only knew she was proud of her 
children, of their sunny hearts and their straight 
young limbs ; proud as she saw him bend to kiss 
them, proud they were her children — and his. 

And for all the world might censure their freedom, 
and for all they were only human girls and boys, 
those evenings paid her for those days of labor, for 
the socks she had darned and the bread she had 
baked. 

Then she would watch them as they came toward 
her, up the old steps and down the walk. There 
were always their eager uplifted faces (handsome 
little faces, God bless their hearts ! ) and there was 
the father, with kindly interest — he could have 
claimed them anywhere as his own. And Dolly 
with happy eyes in the doorway ! 
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She could see his face light up as he saw her, and 
she knew that the day had not been in vain ; but 
with his tender **How are you, honey ? " she could 
have lived it all over again. 

But that had been years ago, centuries it seemed 
from this period now. 

They had only the memory of those days of 
sunshine to temper the gloom of these days of work ; 
only the father's face, kindly and handsome, to 
smile from that picture in their little front room ; 
only the memory of some graves and green grasses 
since they had laid him under a Christian cross. 

As if this was describing Poverty Flat ! 

Which it was — and isl leaving retrospective. 
" Poverty Flat " must belong to to-day. 

Poverty Flat! — ^rent eighteen dollars (being a 
bargain at the time) and water free ! 

There are five small rooms, suggestive of boxes, 
and a nightly operetta from Bohemian cats. 

Not to mention all the latest improvements — in- 
clusive of a new hay rope that opens the door ; not 
that that saved them very much after all, having a 
knack of getting caught in the lock. 

It is not a lower fiat. 

" This is quite bad enough," Peg had said grimly, 
" but at least we will have to bathe in the tub ! " 

Being a delicate allusion to a former experience 
when they had received daily showers from "the 
family upstairs.'* 

It really is not a lively locolity. As yet no one has 
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killed " the other fellar ; " or committed suicide ; or 
been " found dead ! " 

Periodically — some one "celebrates." 

Occasionally — there is a " fight." 

But, as a rule, it is all quite peaceable and — 
rather select. 

Outside is a cosmopolitan medley — being a con- 
glomeration of children and dust. 

Near by, in proudest patronage, a big house 
smiles on them from the hill. 

The street is not paved, which fact tells on the 
front of the house. 

It is a tenement of three stories — bearing a won- 
derful likeness to a Noah's ark man — fronted by a 
row of sepulchral dwellings and tall " gum " trees. 

It is very much like all the other houses, except 
that over the doorway, around Kip's window, twines 
a passion vine. 

Someone had nicknamed it Arab station. 

The verdict is "libel by parties unknown ! " 



CHAPTER IV. 

** Those who toil bravely are strongest ; 
The humble and poor become great ; 
And so from these brown-handed children 
Shall grow mighty rulers of state.'* 

Not that their hands are brown, really, with that 



invaluable paragon — '* Shirley Dare ! " And I doubt 
they were meant for a nation's headlight, after all ! 

They are only " those Cheney's*' to a much bored 
public (on the old, old plan that we all love to be 
stoning the man who is down). 

Folks never thought to know one from the other 
— they were only a flight of human stairs. 

Does it take the rose of a mother's glasses to find 
the points where they are not alike ? — all individu- 
alities of face and figure that go to make such a 
separate whole. 

They may be unsocial and "snubbed" and 
shabby — they are still the sons and daughters of a 
good, old stock. 

It would be a modern labor of Hercules to try and 
portray them as they are — being prejudiced strongly 
in loving favor of Dolly's faulty entire fourteen. 

Not that such a reckless army has flourished, 
unbroken, for ** Uncle Sam ! " 

There were seven who fell in Life's early battle — 
seven and seven, for Life and Death. 

The Dutchman always had been an odd number 
— in looks and manner and everything else. 

He always had been the odd sheep of the family 
— a sort of ** Innocent," martyred to original sin. 

He claims to be twenty, which (very justly) in- 
censes Martha — the next oldest girl. 

He had been the twelfth round of Dolly's ladder, 
and is — eighteen. 

He is a sphinx-like youth, with an utter aversion 
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to polite society, having evinced, at an early age (to 
the horror of his family) a subdued, but undeniable 
interest in the spring of his pants and the brim of 
his hat. To span forever a social Rubicon in each 
of the former's loud, light stripes — to flatten the 
latter in surly stiffness over the cosmetiqued gold of 
his bang. 

The Dutchman is not his baptismal title — though 
no one ever calls him by that. 

Their one ** tow-head ; '' unlike them and taci- 
turn ; they clung to his little old sobriquet. 

He is believed by Kip (who is young and suscepti- 
ble) to belong to a band of Jesse James* calibre — a 
sort of living embodiment of Deadwood Dick. 

He is known by Dolly and the older generation to 
be only the member of a ** gang.'' 

He never had brought his troubles to them — it 
being part of his nature to bear them alone ; but 
whether he marched boldly in at seven or crept up 
the stairs at the early dawn, there was one thing he 
had never forgotten, and that was to go and kiss 
Dolly good-night. 

So what if she had found him sitting with a lot 
of young rowdies in the County Jail! 
* His heart was just as free from wrong-doing as 
when he had been taken there for lost, years ago. 

So what if he had been arrested on the eight 
o'clock ordinance? 

It was not his fault for being so young ! 

And Dolly was just as glad to see him as when he 
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had sprung to meet her that time — that time when 
" he and another little nigger '' had been treated to 
black molasses and brown bread ! 

And so he was loyal to all of " the fellars." He 
never had ** peached" when they sent " AP' to San 
Quentin, and had cried like a baby when ** Dick '' 
had died. 

Under the dashy starch of his shirt-front a heart 
had beaten that could hold them all. He had 
never been less true to Dolly or to Dolly's children 
because of " the boys." 

Many the time, at a mutual crisis had they *' showed 
up whitest " when ^* grass w^as short ! " 

That was socially. 

Educationally — his mascotte lay hidden under the 
same evil genius as before. 

His schooling having been most remarkable for 
its extreme brevity — he was still firmly addicted to 
the use of two negatives and cherished a weakness 
for " I seen." 

(From out her -own slaughter of modes and 
tenses, the " humble historian " pleads " Guilty as 
Charged.") 

His geography stopped at his own identity, 
bounded by Poverty's vast domain. 

As a litterateur, he was more or less wanting ; 
having followed serenely in moth-like blindness, 
that king of psychologists — -^'Old Sleuth." 

These archives — being mainly devoted to enlight- 
ening biographies of Sitting Bull — served to *' pass 
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away " (in equal portions) bits of his odd time and 
— cerebrum. 

But it was in business circles he shone with most 
radiance — in his own lines. 

Not that he fell in the grooves of his fathers (who 
always had been well-conducted old souls.) 

His departures were both various and extraor- 
dinary — plebeian and non-conventional. 

Dolly (armed with a Chinese adherence to the 
genius forecasted by juvenile choice) had found him 
earning his ^^ first dollar'' in proudly driving a cart 
to the '' dumps ! " 

He had run in the district messenger service-^ — to 
quit with a brand new uniform, and had bravely 
cut down their bill and his fingers in *' working out '' 
a long butcher account. 

He matched off his nickels as a sort of pastime — 
and had won odd " cases '' at a poker deal. 

Often, at night, as first assistant on some genial 
cabby's worn coupe, he laid the foundation to bud 
out daily into a social gazetteer. 

Many the thing had he done — the Dutchman! — 
and now by the manifold workings of Providence, 
he peddled potatoes from house to house. 

Thereby developing, impartially, a family humil- 
ity, along with his lungs. 

He was not a success, but we poor humans are 
not to judge on another's life. 

So he had his fling, but somewhere — my Dutch- 
man ! — ^your poor head lies low enough to-day ! 
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CHAPTER V 

** We'll walk in with the crowd yet/' 
" An' your highness were to hang me, a man canjbut do his best 1 '' 

It was a madness — ^without precedent. 

None but the Dutchman would have dared to 
broach it ; none but the Dutchman, gain his end. 

(He always had been a smooth little rascal — ^with 
a low voice gentle as any woman's, and soft dark 
eyes.) 

** He shall not go'' — cries Dolly, fiercely ; never 
heeding (poor soul) that such repetition only ren- 
ders her negative more weak. 

They have been discussing a family crisis but 
someway things are all tangled yet. 

The Dutchman gently supports his argument — 
alone. 

They are all lounging in Cheney-like freedom 
about the bare room ; bare — with all that pathetic 
poorness and faded glory of '* shabby genteel." 

It is a remarkable room ! tenderly sacred to many 
pasts — 

Faithful portrayals of '* Dolly's babies" (from 
Cherubic baldness up to to-day) adorn the walls — 
along with Chip's harem of his city '* fairies " and 
" corn-fed " girls. 

Cigarette " stumps " — old pipes — and tobacco, in 
amity rest on a broken stand. 
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The pater's chair. Oh royal old navy of many 
childhoods, that had carried them safely through 
mythical seas ! Oh haven ! sacred to weary pilgrims, 
and the twilight restings of a dear gray head! 

Dolly's rocker,in hallowed wornness, resting under 
her motherhood's crown. 

An unused grate — rising monumental over the 
daily sweepings of Dolly's girls. 

A politic old mirror, reflecting each blandly, as 
" the prettiest lady in all the land." 

Len's guitar, voiceless and idle, at peace with 
Patty's Pegasean flights. 

An old portiere — to background Peg's " Portia," 
or muffle the table for " Juliet's " bier. 

A unique collection of many volumes from Homer's 
" Iliad " to '' the Duchess' " last. 

And over them a genial suggestion in bright col- 
ored worsteds on Heaven and home. 

There is Kip the youngest and Peggy and Patty 
and Lenore and the Dutchman and Dolly herself. 

The other two boys only "show up " on occasions* 

Dick's identity is lost in one pretty blonde vision 
and two youthful re- visions of the parent stem ; 
while Chip — 

Earns his money in " Fargo's " and more than 
spends it. 

Once — to the glory (the vain glory ! ) of his fam- 
ily — his train was " stood up." 

'^ For resisting train robbers" is on the watch 
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they gave him. In the hearty acknowledgment of a 
brave commendation, his breast pocket holds a 
greater prize. 

"'Always a storm of storms before a most glori- 
ous sunset,' " quotes Peggy softly, with an evident 
Christian desire to cheer. 

The very irony of it stings Len madly. Did she 
treat things that lightly at seventeen ? 

Her back is to them — one warm cheek resting, in 
hot rebellion, against the cold pane. 

Outside the view is bleak and dismal, for all of 
the moon's white light. It fills their room with a 
soft dim beauty, only to make the station more bare. 

March is giving way to April — angrily. 

The few little lights are getting fewer. 

One last disgraced " Arab '' is wandering blindly 
homeward — reeling and pitiful, " dfunk and dressed 
up." 

They can hear him singing in maudlin thickness, 
for all he is helping to break some heart — amiably 
shouting his mad consignment, " To hell with the 
man that works." 

Len watches him reel and stagger — then disappear. 

" ' A patient endurance is god-like,' " goes on 
Peg. 

Endurance ! — till like Dolly's silver, their hearts 
are crushed in a hard assay. 

She is twenty-one. Into endless evenings are 
slipping forever objectless days. 

Oh, for a touch of Dolly's sereneness, Pat's phil- 
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osophy, the boys' nonchalance ! Oh, to be endowed 
with the wonderful lightness and youthful unheed- 
ing of Peggy's duck-back ! 

By some slow process (it strikes her dully) they 
are engaged in eating their income up ; it is always 
John Schloen or Fred the butcher in a gay rehearsal 
of their drama of debt. 

She is very weary of it all ! 

Through a haze of tears comes quick reaction — 
the sacrifices of many years ; tender denials ; the 
cheerful wearings of shabby garments and cast-off 
gowns ; Dolly's slavedom ; the silent bearings of 
others' burdens ; their sweet good cheer. 

*' ' What's sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander,' " continues Peg calmly — undismayed. 

The peaceful moonlight carried her challenge 
from brown eyes into her enemy's dark — they 
are always amiably, endlessly '* rowing," in a sort of 
Montague-Capulet way. 

" Dolly," breaks in Martha gravely, falling grace- 
fully into the breach (it is not the first time 
she has postponed a battle, having been neutral sen- 
tinel this many a year): 

*' Dolly, let us read that paper again." 

** Martha — the ruler of a household." 

It is only when it takes all her philosophy to 
teach them reason is not of the heart that they 
call her that. 

''Diminutive — Patty" is what they love. 

Someone finds the paper. Itj plainly, like the 
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rest of them, is overcome by the situation, having 
fallen in its pregnant brevity to their mother's feet. 

Then someone reads it. 

*' It has been ascertained that the Alvin mining 
expedition into Mexico will leave by the City of 
New York on the 15th inst. The party, going in 
the interests of millionaire Alvin, contains a num- 
ber of our native boys. In this worthy acknow- 
ledgment of home industry we are pleased to learn 
that one American (in the cheap face of foreign 
labor) can still lend a hand to his countrymen." 

Then, quite helplessly, they all look at the Dutch- 
man, who very commendably refuses to speak. 

They know the shade holds him in boyish aban- 
don : can only see that by some law (not gravity), 
his feet are getting above his head. 

Kip has turned out the gas in domestic economy : 
they have only God's light in sweet augustness and 
unstinted measures " per thousand feet." 

''And you have joined ?" with a little dry catching. 

" Yes," answers her boy. 

Never before, in all those past years (there were 
eighteen back of the boy), had the old room looked 
less shabby, or they seemed more dear. 

Poor old room — with its faded carpet and battered 
relics of better days ! Loyal old carpet ! that can 
mingle so proudly the dust of its memories with 
Kip's rough boots ! 

A little pained look creeps into their faces, hold- 
ing in silence their ready tongues. 
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Then Peggy breaks it — an injured Caesar in every 
tone. 

'* Your life will be easier, maybe ; it will pay you 
to leave us alone !'' 

The very bitterness is softened by the child's 
tragic sorrow, but she feels his dark, dumb eyes'** 
reproach. 

" I ain't never been false to our colors yet, Peggy," 
he says, with pride. 

This unnatural mode of procedure unarms his 
adversary. 

Poverty Flat had taught them to meet Greek fire — 
it has no method for " the other cheek." 

So Peggy sends up her flag of truce. 

It is Dolly who saves the day for him after all. 
Not that he* ever had meant to turn traitor, not he. 

If his Povertv made him " old Alvin's" work- 
horse. Fate still kept him '' old Cheney's" son ! 

Potatoes hadn't been paying them lately. 

There are he and Fagan and two or three others. 
He is sure they can make a fortune in saw-dust, and 
— they wanted a '* lift." 

He tells it all to Dolly, with much eloquence. He 
comes over and throws himself at her feet — not in 
mercy, but for power ! 

And tells her it is for them all he is doing it ! to 
help them all. At which she had been properly 
overcome, as is natural. 

Oh, scheming youjig Solomon, working on the 
quick-sands of her mother's love ! 
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She prays humbly in her heart for an unbiased 
answer — that the old hate may be washed away. 

Her soft.eyes are seeking in passionless patience 
the eyes of her boy. Then she draws his rough head 
closer to her. 

" There is little helping in pain and heartache, 
Harry — stay with us V she says. " It is true we 
have no money, my darling, but we have each other, 
and that has been enough !'' 

Enough ! ah, Dolly, in the dusk of our future 
we can find no glad morning if you are not there ! 

" I cannot let you go" — her tears are falling on to 
the brown of his sunburnt hand. 

He takes hers, swayed by a boyish undoing. For 
one long, long minute,, in childish longing, his 
rough head sinks on her loving hands. 

Then — rising tenderly — he and the moonlight 
kiss together her soft, white hair. 



CHAPTER VI 

"And the stately ships go on, 

To their haven under the hill : 
But O I for the touch of a vanished hand ; 

And the sound of a voice that is still !*' 

"Good-bye" — he is waving a red bandana, and 
yelling hoarsely through blinding tears. 
" Good-bye,'' they sob, a motley gathering. 
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There is Kip in a vortex of thrift and duty, torn 
from a bargain in wholesale fruit ; the girls' feeble 
flutter of tear-stained signals ; the subjugation of a 
strange young woman (along with Peggy's loud an- 
guish) by Chip. 

The rough wind carries Dolly's old black shawl 
into communion with someone's green plaid. 

They need no words. 

Her own woe is reflected in this woman's rough 
sorrow. She is some " fellar's " mother ; they have 
both lost a boy. 

The crowd is shouting, and their tears are falling 
in mutual motherhood ; but the ship moves on. 

And so the vessel bears him from them. 

And they forget he has been a ^* shiftless young 
scrub," can only remember that with all his folly he 
never had ceased to be *' Dolly's boy !" 

Now, far off and aloft, only our country's colors, 
in a hazy running of stars and stripes. 

Then 

'^ God bless him ! " cries Dolly, weeping ; 

" And God bless him I " echo her brats, solemnly. 
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CHAPTER VII 

** Oh, but he was a tight-fisted hand at the grind-stone, Scrooge ! 
— Hard and sharp as flint from which no steel had ever struck out 
generous fire." 

** A storm swept over the land ; 

And a mighty tower went down ; 
But a nest the size of a baby's hand 
That a wise little mother bird had planned, 

Held safely its eggs of brown/' 

High in the heavens a Mexican sun is burning a 
dull red hole in a hazy sky. Oh, how it burns into 
them fiercely ! — untouched by their hopeless, hot 
despair ! 

They had looked for their ship in its flying colors, 
and now unsought it drifts to them, bottom-side up. 

Unplastered — nay, even uncombed — in disorder ! 
their hair lies rumpled by grimy hands. 

One could never have dreamed they had floated 
so lately, in oleaginous rapture, at the Fruit Can- 
ners' Dance. 

And so the days grow out of slow hours. 

It seems ages to them since they had sat there to- 
gether, building their castles in pipes and leased 
air ; ages ago when they had dreamed madly of 
counting their millions with Mackay and Fair ! 
Ages ago since Joe had whistled them into a frenzy 
with "Mary and John;'' ages since in loyallest 
unison their voices had faltered over " Sweet Home!" 
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Ages ago ! God, how the time dragged ! haunt- 
ing their present with ** might-have-beens." 

Of course, at first it had all been plain sailing — 
old Alvin had been smart enough for that. Oh, he 
was clever enough, old Alvin ! with the same suave, 
ingenious treachery that had made him a fortune in 
the old stock board. 

Of course, to do him strict justice, he never 
thought of the human part of them. 

They were poor ! He knew that ; and with that 
sort of people it was best to deal in muscle, not 
brains. 

It was his last " gag." He had known for a long 
time that his power was waning — ay, a long, long 
time! 

The knowledge had come in haunting memories ; 
in commercial circles ; in shattered health. He 
would give one last throw and then — retire. 

It was so old Alvin resumed his sceptre ! 

It all arose out of his Mexican investment ; that 
had been a white elephant on his hands long 
enough. 

There wasn't much in the mines to begin with. 
Their purchase had done his penetration little jus- 
tice — a " wild-cat" scheme. 

He could brook no living record of his own infirm- 
ness ; and it was thus the blow fell. 

He backed the stock with his ready millions and 
tendered these with a genial offering to "Home 
Industry" in a few boys' lives. 
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He spent a few dollars to gain their credence, and 
counted his hundreds in return. It was wonderful 
how his very philanthropy opened Frisco's pockets 
and hearts. 

For two happy months the young Americanos 
tempered the mines of old San Carlos with their 
willing labor and Western songs. 

Then the third dawned — pregnant with injustice. 

And one night, as they lay in the valley (which 
was not more lowly than the hope in their hearts), 
Joe had crept in — dazed and frightened. 

" The Mexican peons were at work in their places, 
and they — had been *! sold !'' 

And so— old Alvin relinquished command ! 

I do not doubt that his Mexican drudges earned 
their paltry centavos — poor brutes. 

Only dull suspicion and cruel treachery took slow 
root on San Carlos mountains, while hot rebellion 
reigned below. 

Thus strife was born ! Fostered (on the one side) 
by national prejudice, reawakened by personal dis- 
trust — and on the other only by their rough young 
misery, foolish braggings and dull despair. 

They did not speak much of home in those days — 
only clung together in simple loyalty, in faithful 
forlornness, till all hope was gone. Until defeat 
mocked them from the happy heavens and the glad 
blue sky ; till the restless throbbing in the heart of 
the mountains found a mad echo in their weary 
brains. 
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It was then that fury supplanted despair. 

While far off old Alvin gathered in his harvest, 
and Dolly prayed on. 

And maybe it was that her simple faith reached 
them to leaven their doubt. For it came about that 
one day in the mountains — when hate and murder 
were rife in the camp — that a little, cheap, worn 
Catholic rosary had slipped from its hiding place 
on to the ground. 

For one moment it lav unclaimed — a mute record 
of some " fellar's" weakness, of some mother's care. 

And it was Mike — their bully ! whom the thing 
belonged to, who defied their laughter with his hag- 
gard eyes ! Mike ! who murmured a little hoarse 
something about ''his old woman" — between dry 
sobs. 

God help their '' old women !'' healing their sor- 
row with merciful tears. 

The near moon rose on their peaceful faces. One 
boy had crept to the narrow opening. 

As sleep fell, his " old woman" seemed standing 
before him — with her humble garments and queenly 
heart. 

Her last hopeful letter lay on his bosom ; and 
over his comrades' tear-stained faces he could see 
Dolly's tender one — pleading for peace. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Lord of the living and the dead, 

Our Saviour dear I 
We lay in silence at thy feet 

This sad, sad year. 

It was crowded down in a humble corner of the 
daily paper — July 9th ; and was dated San Carlos. 

" An American camp was surprised at day-break 
by some unknown peons. Two boys were killed.'' 

monarch of the dailies ! do they throb in uni- 
son — the power that bears you and the hearts it 
must break ? 

Hundreds had passed it over unnoticed. The 
paper was full of interest that day : a hop at Del 
Monte ; the last divorce scandal ; a millionaire 
struck with paralysis. 

One girl had read it in a lowly dwelling — blinded 
and dazed, knowing only in her sore, young sorrow 
that one of them had ** died at the end.'' 

Then she had gone over to where Dolly was sit- 
ting, and knelt beside her — pityingly. 

And the sun had crept in through the dusty old 
shutters, touching mother and child. But never 
again can it be as bright for them ; never again, 
with the old full measures of unalloyed sweetness — 
since their boy had died. 
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They buried them by the Mexican border — him 
and Mike. 

They had fallen there when the day was break- 
ing : they are lying at rest there — side by side. 

A little rough hewn cross stands unmarred above 
them : the devoteros cross themselves as they pass. 

They are not forgotten. 

Sometimes — in the hard labor of a lowly calling 
on the humble threshold of his brighter hopes — a 
" boy" will pause. 

He is back again at San Carlos Mission : again — 
he is closing Mike's brave eyes forever : again — he 
is reading the blood-stained letter they had found on 
the Dutchman's poor dead heart. Once again — with 
its brave,s weet pleading his heart is bowed in the gran- 
der knowledge that out of evil there can come good. 

" Come back to me, Harry. Rough work and 
poor clothing can't mean dishonor if one can hold 
up one's head with honest men ; and so we are only 
together, my darling — you and us all. 

** Let our poverty only bind us the closer — let us 
find Christ's mercy in humble walks. Let us only 
so live that in God's trial-balance our account will 
not check up as his has — short !" 

** Come back to you, Dolly ?" with the gold on his 
forehead resting cosmetiqueless over God's calm. 

Oftener — in his gilded palace — with *' all that 
beauty, all that wealth e'er gave," it is a man who 
strives to shut out forever the memories of a sin- 
stained past. 
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But the shadows steal in as the twilight closes, 
and no gold can save him — there is no love to guard 
him from that silent wreckage of hearts and homes. 
And with them is always old Cheney's widow or 
young Cheney's mother — bowed wearily. 

Ay, surely, they are not forgotten ! 

Forever — they live in the heart of one woman ! 
Through the long dragging hours of infinite pa- 
tience her sad thoughts are with him. They live 
together through fitful nights. 

Here — the gay still laugh now they are gone — 
" the solemn brood of care plods on ;'' but, far away 
— at rest and unrecking — the Dutchman lies sleep- 
ing under Southern suns. 

(finis) 
After. 

** Every day is a fresh beginning, 

Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain I 

And spite of old sorrow and older sinning, 
And puzzles forecasted and possible pain ; 

Take heart with the day and begin again.*' 

They were all virtually " up a stump,'' as Kip 
expressed it — a terrible stump. 

When, in the course of human events — a story is 
written (minus its ending) then are times hard. 

So it scattered itself in Bohemian fashion and 
Cheney-wise. It might have been found in all 
parts of the station, at all points of the compass — 
save one. 
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Piously, it avoided the fire. Heaven knows how! 

And so the months passed till winter fell softly, 
unawares. And still no change had come to the 
" station/' 

The neighbors got used to the girls' black dresses 
— ^the mother's face with its weary light. 

Only her children, who had suffered with her, 
could gauge the pain in her faithful heart. 

They would leave her — a lonely figure in the 
morning — waving her sad little ** au revoir." She 
would watch them return in the quiet evenings, 
with tear-dimmed eyes for the one that was gone. 

The Dutchman's birthday had come in October, 
with none of its old young riot — and gone. His 
picture hung beside the father's. They laid before it a 
wreath of flowers,made doubly sacred by Dolly's tears. 

They seldom, if ever, spoke of old Alvin. 

No divine judgment had touched his possessions; 
but they heard he lay dying in his city home. 

They had buried all their old dreams of splendor, 
all their hope of restitution in the Dutchman's 
grave. 

No cent of old Alvin's could assuage their poverty; 
they had set no money on their boy's young life. 

Then it all ended in the most prosaic manner — as 
things will. 

Prosaic — save only that over Death's finis they 
hear once more 

" With ^solemn, sweet vibrations— the voice of Christ say 
Peace.' " 



It is a carriage. 

Everyone sees that quite plainly ; its advent being 
chiefly remarkable by the infrequency thereof. 

It is not a funeral carriage — such as, in the course 
of human nature, visits the station, inevitably. 

It paces out no dismal portent of 

" The fttern agony, and shroud, and pall," 

But rolls — with an air of honest gentility or — pros- 
perous rascality, as the case demands. 

On the corners it causes a manly furor, a lady- 
like flutter behind the blinds. 

Four "Arabs," in the shade of one bare window, 
draw a deep breath. 

They need no introduction to " old Alvin's'^ coach- 
man — he might have been theirs. 

Oh, for the old, sore, hot rebellion, the rank in- 
justice — to come no more ! 

Through the twilight they watch him descend, 
with slow dignity, and help — Dolly alight! 

Dolly — their traitor. 

They stand in the doorway, a Cheney sandwich ; 
she is coming toward them with glad, wet eyes. 

Together they mount the shabby old staircase, as 
they have life's steep one — together always. 

By the fire-place, where their troth was plighted 
to that old vendetta, they kneel again. A fire burns 
in bright defiance to Dolly's coal bill and Dolly's 
coal. 

Its soft blaze rests on the mother kindly; they 
question her dumbly, with eager eyes. 
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" He is dead/' she answers them very gently. 
Then she reaches toward them in tender assurance. 

Something of all they had borne together and 
suffered and hoped comes back to her as they clus- 
ter there. 

The firelight falls on their upturned faces — on the 
patient, subdued half-hope in their eyes. 

For one moment she falters — praying humbly 
that the day has been worthy both her faith and her 
love. 

Their old dogged pluck alone cries in answer ; 
they can relinquish even as they have borne. 

The weary stoop has gone from her shoulders. 

** He sent for me/' she goes on simply — her eyes 
raised bravely to meet their own — *' he was old and 
dying " — her hand still resting on one strong young 
shoulder — " and so I went to him in Christ's name. 
Once, long ago, they were boys together ; now, after 
long doubting, they understand. There could be no 
restitution between us. Our love has been greater 
than his dishonor — our poverty nobler than all his 
wealth. Money might have atoned for money — 
only God's mercy can wipe away blood. We, at 
least, have been happy together — he was childless, 
unloved and alone " — 

The cruel sea is reaching their castle — their poor 
last little castle. 

*^And so?" 

" I forgave him," she answers simply, a holy light 
in her clear, pure eyes. 
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No one speaks till Peggy creeps to her — a few 
tender tears on her childish face. 

** We shall be poor forever," she whispers softly^ 
with a little awed wonder, but no regret. 

Slowly, the twilight closes around them ; the fire 
sinks to a dim, warm flame. 

The father's pictured eyes smile on them, with 
the old approval, the old, old love. 

Somewhere, an angelus peals out faintly ; a clock 
chimes the hour and ** All is well.'' 

END 
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THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER 

** Someone is making the port of success — '* 

^SHE was very young — possibly not more than 
y-^N nineteen or twenty, maybe less. No one 
^y quite knew ivhere the Major had found her, 
yet every one cared. 

She had fallen into their lives like the latest 
meteor ; had startled them all with her proud young 
beauty ; amused the baby and suddenly waned. 

'* With all my worldly goods I thee endow'' — it 
was a rather incongruous relation ; the Major's 
worldly goods, generally speaking, being a conglom- 
eration of the baby and his title, a pretty good share 
of the Railways (limited), a good old name, a young 
married daughter, and a place on Nob Hill. 

It was a pretty room — so pretty and so very different 
from her old bare lodgings thatJoyce half sighed. She 
was buttoning her long white gloves before the gilt 
mirror — by far the prettiest picture the room con- 
tained. 

Her blonde head was bent as if to repel him. 

*' It is too bad," she said rather slowly, in a little 
cut and dried way. 

The Major took two or three turns around the 
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room before he answered. His black hair seemed 
grayer, his rugged face older, there was even a weak, 
sad stoop in his strong, proud shoulders. 

**I cannot ask you to shoulder our burdens, dear," 
he said, very gently, in the old kind way. She did 
not try to contradict him. 

" They had no pity for me," she cried passionately, 
in sudden wrath. All their old persecution rose 
before her, unleavened by the baby's love. 

He went over and took her ungloved hand gently 
— a soft little hand saved by him from hard labor. 
Maybe that thought struck Joyce, or the fact that she 
loved him, or, further off, the little tender truism that 
the baby was too young to judge like the rest. 

One heavy tear splashed on the Major's coat- 
sleeve. 

" You will hate me, too," she went on* pitifully — 
*' after awhile. To be ungrateful is worse than a 
usurper, is it not ? " 

He drew her tired head, with its poor, pretty 
coiffure, down on his breast. 

" * Till death us do part,' my Joyce," he quoted, 
tenderly. 

She laid one trembling gloved hand in his brown 
one, with a sudden quick gesture, as if not trusting 
herself. 

** Unbutton it," she said, smiling at him, through 
her happy tears — " you knew I wouldn't go ! I have 
been a usurper, but, if you love me, I can bear the 
rest." 
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A little sorrowful wave made her face more 
womanly — all her old peaceful riots with his little 
grandchild struck into her soul. 

" They will hate me worse for the very injustice 
of this new affliction. If '' — shuddering a little — 
" I had been visited — had died, the Gordian Knot 
would be solved forever ! It was not fair that their 
child should suffer. I — stole their inheritance from 
them ! I — divided your house, made your daughter 
an alien — let mine be the atonement, let me nurse 
her child ! '' 

She had been kneeling to him in her young sup- 
plication — humbled, abased. He raised her with 
his old school chivalry. 

" Dear little girl," he said, very gently, "the true 
reparation will be none of yours.'' 

They had met in the long dark nights together — 
her stepdaughter and she. They had hung over the 
child, when life was lowest ; had prayed over it, in 
mutual sympathy ; had strengthened each other with 
sad little hopes. God only knew which one was glad- 
dest, when — pale, undisfigured — the child grew well. 

Outside, the fever still raged in the city — an epi- 
demic that spread with cruel sharpness, visiting rich 
and poor alike. 

Joyce herself fell at its close, a last victim. 

There followed long nights when hate lay buried 
in cruel fear. She awoke one day with the Major 
beside her. 
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*' I did not die ? '' she asked him softly, in a little 
faint way. 

The fact seemed too apparent to answer, so he 
stooped and kissed her poor face gently, a gaunt 
little face — disfigured and pitted — of which, never- 
more human heart could be jealous. 

But Joyce was content ! 



MARAH 




MARAH. 

A Sketch of the San Sirnon. 
" Others have hoisted the flag of distress." 

UGGED defiles, a rough, barren range of 
the Chiracahuas — outlined against a dying 
sun. Far, far off on the plain, an adobe 
rancho. Here, fearless, reckless, hopeless, 
forbidding a woman toiled on — ever on — uncar- 
ing, unheeding, through the burning sands of the 
San Simon. A few frightened cattle stampeded 
madly, but the woman strode on. 

Her pilgrimage ended with Doubtful Canon. A 
deep, dark pass — it opened before her, intersected 
by rocky, untrodden trails. Its cool, sweet breeze 
touched her burning forehead : its dark, cool shade 
soothed her wearied eyes. She stood just outside, 
where the sun's rays reached her, as if courting 
their hot, unrestful pain. 

Here, not a fortnight before, ** the Kid's" last evil 
menace had floated back to the Government band. 
The troops and Apaches had met in the twilight. 
There had been a short fight on the sands of the 
desert ; then, elusive as youth, " the Kid'' had 
escaped them. 
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When the Government troops had reached Doubt- 
ful Canon his threats' evil echoes alone mocked them 
madly. 

Marah thought of it now. 

She shivered slightly and crept nearer the canon — 
a weak Despair against cruel Doubt. Was there 
no subtle analogy between her and the renegade ? 

Her hat had fallen from her tired forehead. Her 
hands were locked in slim endurance. Her black 
hair, touched by the dying sun-beams, was slashed 
with angry dashes of gray. Her beauty seemed 
(in all truth) to the day around her — 

** That hectic and deep 
Brief twilight, in which Southern suns fall asleep." 

He had been reared and fed by a nation. Civili- 
zation had met with degeneration, but the latter had 
won. This decade's kindness could prove no ratio 
for his forefather's wrongs. 

With his native cunning and college training he 
held the country's forces at bay. Brutal and merci- 
less, a renegade, murderer, thief and despoiler — 
men, women and children fell under his hand. 

And she, herself — 

The old rancho cast its long shadow in answer. 
Her soul winced at its own cross-question. Ah, the 
world has held traitors since Judas' time ! 

The mountains moved in a dulV panorama of her 
dreary life. The gray rocks and bare trees burned 
into her vision. The monotonous cadence of falling 
water fell on her ear. The gold sun-light haloed 
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a child's slim figure that beckoned her on. Its pure 
lips seemed parted in a child's first " mother." 

The woman moved too, dazed, dumb and heart- 
riven. 

A horseman rode down the lonely canon and 
reined up at its mouth — a picturesque, handsome, 
dare-devilish fellow, with tender blue eyes. 

The burning sands lay between him and the 
woman. 

" Marah," he called, in strong, fierce longing. 

The woman turned, all hope and love vanquished 
by the dreary fire in her wretched eyes. She raised 
her arms as though to reach him, then waved a joy- 
less, mute farewell. 

As he looked the day's light died on the mountain 
with all the glory of an Arizona sun. His head was 
bared as she faded from him. 

Some rancheros lounged by the old adobe — she 
stumbled across her husband at the threshold. She 
raised his heavy head in sad submission and 
accepted her old life with a dumb caress. 

Inside the child still lay as she left her — a faint, 
white shadow on its army cot. One limp hand hung 
by the quiet figure, clasping a cross. Marah went 
over and knelt beside her. " Faith" had been whis- 
pered along through heaven. 

The child was dead. 
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POLLY'S COURTSHIP. 

A Tale of Love (Minor). 
** Vows that are meaningless someone has said, 
Someone whose feet to the altar are led.'* 

^^^HEY had been pretty hard up all that 
>^ t summer. 

^y Polly's winter hat still held its own bravely, 
as did sundry freckles on her small white 
nose. 

Day after day she wrote wonderful letters, elo- 
quent applications for some clerical place. It never 
struck Polly to try anything less respectable ; they 
always had held their heads rather high. 

She would set forth the urgency of the situation — 
pathetically. Then she would end up with some 
melodrama. 

She was always the daughter of John James (de- 
parted), stockbroker and pioneer. 

As yet this fact had not touched the public — sub- 
stantially. 

They lived in a court — a poor enough, bare sort 
of place. Heaven knows. 

Day after day she would wait for the postman on 
his three rounds. Patiently she reached " Down 
Went McGinty " from his early briskness in '* Mary 
and John.'' 

61 
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He was not a disagreeable little man to look at. 

Maybe he never knew how No. 20 watched for his 
coming, day after day. He had never seen her 
brown head droop sadly as his footstep died. 

No one wanted a clerk. 
- There were cooks and agents, domestics and 
nurses ; but no clerks. 

The university seemed a long ways from her in 
those days. She had always meant to be a living 
Liberty on a pedestal of fame. 

She believed in co-education and the higher at- 
tainments, and many wonderful things. Hypatia 
was rather her ideal of womanhood, and she couldn't 
bake bread. There was a scornful young pity in 
her heart for earth's weary mothers — she had one of 
her own. 

She never meant to be wholly selfish, did Polly, 
only the too common young woman of to-day. She 
had gone to the University full of self-advancement 
and the power of the mind. This praiseworthy career 
had barely started when it came to an end. She had 
forgotten that under all her egotism there throbbed 
a woman's human heart. She and Loie had been 
getting undressed together — Loie was the sister that 
worked. She had been telling some happy little 
freshman story. 

They were almost asleep when Loie had crept up 
to her — childishly. 

** Isn't it good to have a bed ? " she had mumbled 
^rowsily — one sleepy arm around Polly's neck. 
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Polly had not answered just for a moment. 

" Are you always that tired?'' she asked rather 
gently, after awhile. It was as if she had been 
struck a blow some way. 

She remembered how big Loie's eyes were getting, 
how tired the mother's face was of nights ; and then 
— she remembered co-education and lay thinking it 
over a long, long time. 

The next day she left the old school forever. 



CHAPTER II 

It was just after that that everything got blackest 
— ^they found themselves pressed rather close to the 
wall. 

Polly's best pupil graduated. 

It is a bad policy to hasten one's own undoing ; 
but Polly always had been a conscientious little 
thing. 

Two or three men had pressed them for credit. 
Polly had faced them with flashing eyes. 

Then they had a family conclave. 

** We must take a roomer," she told them sharply, 
a bright red spot on either cheek. They were a large 
family. She and Loie could sleep in with the others. 
It was just as well ! 

It hung over the gate, defiant and unpainted, 
" Furnished Rooms To Let." 
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It was not a very select neighborhood. No one 
answered for a long, long time. 

Then someone called. 

They were all very much excited, and stood out- 
side the door and listened. The mother went in. 

The applicant rose and stood as she entered — re- 
spectfully. 

There were little soft girlish touches about the 
room for all of its bareness — Loie's work. Polly 
never had been a useful young woman. 

One of her treatises lay on the mantel — he 
handled it tenderly as though he loved books. 

He had only his honest blue eyes as reference. 
He would take the room if they were satisfied ; and 
laid six bright dollars in the mother's hand. 

He was a handsome, shabby sort of young fellow 
— suspiciously so : but he was alone and friendless, 
so the mother took to him. She had boys of her 
own. 

They were all more or less satisfied and a little 
proud. There was a little air of mystery about 
their roomer they liked. 

Loie thought he might be a nobleman, incognito 
(gleaned from his bearing and Bertha M. Clay). 

Polly was incensed. 

** He is much more likely to be an ex-convict, or a 
forger, or gambler, or something worse,*' she 
said. 

There was no telling what she might have made 
him had not the mother broke in. 
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"This is reference enough," she said simply, 
touching the gold. 

Polly's soft eyes glistened. 

She knew lots of girls that thought six dollars 
was nothing, but that meant a great deal to them. 

She patted the mother's hand a moment, then 
stooped and kissed it tenderly. It looked so brown 
and tired beside her own. 

Still she felt it was unprecedented behavior; in 
novels people always demanded a reference. 

She would get one. 

She marched up to his door quite boldly (under 
their escort) and went bravely in. 

'* I came " (his honest blue eyes were upon her) 
" to fetch you some towels," she said. 

He was far too polite to notice she had none. 

It struck her he was not much used to women — 
she was a queer bit of baggage for seventeen. 

He was unpacking his books. She fprgot all 
about the family honor, and kept watching him with 
her great hungry eyes. There were essays and 
poems and plays and novels. Polly drew a deep 
breath. 

All her unsatisfied love of learning lit her small 
earnest face ; her eyes were shining, brown and 
happy ; she took a few steps toward him, uncon- 
sciously. 

One reverent finger touched Emerson's Essays. 

"Sometimes," she asked, "may I read them a 
little ? " 
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He gave a good-humored laugh. He could guess 
now whom the treatise belonged to. 

*' They are all yours/' he answered kindly, " when- 
ever you want." 

Polly gave a contented little sigh, then she laid 
her soft little hand in his rough one.. 

" I thank you/' she said. 

A picture hung on the wall above her. It was of 
an old man — a very ugly old man with short chin 
whiskers and a long Irish bare lip. 

He was their grandfather, she told their roomer, 
with some pride. He seemed an ancestral freak of 
nature, a mixture of everyone's grandfather in one. 

** They think I look like him," she ended naively. 

"And J think they are very unkind," he said. 

Polly went off without her credentials. 

She wasn't quite so sure about his not being used 
to women ; but she was pretty certain the mother 
was right. 



CHAPTER III 

They grew to be great friends after that — he and 
Polly. 

The autumn twilights lengthened into winter 
evenings and still he stayed on. 

He was a hard working sort of young fellow — 
none of your whitehanded clerks with easy work 
and short hours. 
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He worked down on the waterfront somewhere. 
His head was thrown back a little when he told 
them. Polly thought it was not so bad to be a steve- 
dore, after all. There was an innate honesty about 
their roomer that commanded their respect. 

Polly wondered a great deal about him. Then 
she fell on his secret, unawares. 

She had gone in to return a book one evening. 

A child's slate lay on the table before him. He 
was doing some awkward little sums. 

Polly " made believe " she hadn't seen them. 

He threw back his head with the old honest ges- 
ture, as if in defiance of his own false shame. 

*' He never had been quick at figures,'' bluntly, 
" a fellow might as well learn ! " 

The key to it all struck Polly sharply. He was a 
self-made man. She forgot all about the higher at- 
tainments. For the first time in her life she hated 
her schooling. Oh, for the glory of that hard ris- 
ing, step by step ! 

A queer contradiction is woman-kind. 

She stood beside him, a sober little figure, in her 
old black gown. Girl-like, she had thought her 
algebra wasted. Now she was glad she had learnt ! 

" Let me help you," she said gladly ; so she taught 
him percentage and fractions and square root. 
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CHAPTER IV 

His name was Arthur. 

Bit by bit, they got his history from him. There 
was no kith or kin to claim his affection ; he had 
" knocked around " a good deal. 

He did not believe much in human friendship. 
No person had ever inspired him with the same 
affection that an overcoat had. It seemed to have 
been a wonderful garment — a revised edition of 
** Roger and 1.'^ It had been his bed and roof on 
more than one occasion and he frequently pawned 
it for something to eat. One night, during his 
watch on a whaler, it had blown overboard. 

The mother's eyes were wet when he finished — 
she tucked her own boys in very gently that night. 
** God save them,'' she prayed in her gentle fashion, 
" from their roomer's lonely, loveless life." 

Somehow the story jarred on Polly. She didn't 
know why. Not that he was a hard young fellow by 
any means. 

Ornamental, as well as useful, that roomer of 
theirs ! With the boys he served as Sinbad, the 
sailor, in his racy sea way ; but he was worse than 
the fifteen puzzle to Loie. 

Drusie fell in for candy and toothaches. It was 
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Polly who listened night after night. Polly who 
sat with her brown head lifted, her whole eager soul 
in her earnest eyes ! 

He carried her out of the old rote learning into 
his own unsounded seas. She was a safety valve for 
his unformed theories ; and he supplied all her 
need. 

A brilliant, erratic, odd genius, their roomer ! 

*' A vigorous, various, versatile mind " — 

She had changed a great deal in those days, had 
Polly. Not that anyone suspected the reason. 

She seemed a bit of asbestos — fireproof. 

The mother began to be rather hopeful. Polly 
developed such womanly little ways. Two little 
work spots came on her hands that winter. Polly's 
white hands ! 

She took to playing little soft love ballads on her 
old violin. 

The mother would pause at her work and listen. 

She liked them far better than all Polly's old 
masters, with their stiff, classical, lack of warmth. 

Once, Polly's young voice had stolen out to her — 
sweet, low and untrained. 

A tear fell on the mother's old apron. Between 
her and ** Annie Laurie" lay a good man's grave. 

Loie's ** young men " were varied and numerous. 
Whenever Loie had the faintest doubt of their con- 
stancy, she burnt a match. If it burnt to the end, 
erect and blackened, her sweetheart was true. 

At this rate, Loie had discovered much perfidy. 
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Dmsie thought, on the contrary, that her eldest 
sister should have married half the city, long 
before. 

Polly always had sternly denounced the custom, 
and delivered little lectures on mediaeval superstition. 

She forgot her old rigid renouncement of romance. 
One night she burnt a match. First she locked the 
door quite securely, and put something in the key 
hole so Loie couldn't see. There was one small 
burnt spot on her hand when she finished. Her love 
had been false. 

Polly was unusually quiet that evening. They 
were getting ready for bed soon after. Loie was 
brushing her long, soft hair : — pretty hair, with soft, 
dark ripples of Nature's own make. 

Loie was not at all like Polly. She was tall, and 
slim, and dark, and stately in her pretty young way. 

" Loie," Polly said to her, gravely, ** do you believe 
in love ?" 

Loie was startled. 

" Certainly," she answered, briskly, '* I have been 
gone on people lots of times. Most of them didn't 
earn enough money." 

Polly was shocked. 

** I don't mean quite that," she answered gently, 
and drew the cover over Drusie's little bare foot. 

She raised her soft dark eyes to Loie. 

** Or is it that the tender passion, 
Now comes and goes like idle breath ; 

And laughing flouts the old, old fashion, 
That made love king of life and death !'' 
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PoUy^-on love ! 

Loie turned a little sharply. 

" !'' she said. 

Then she went over to Polly and stood looking at 
her, wonderingly. 

" Polly/' she asked, ** are you gone on someone V 

Polly did not look up. 

Loie laid a kind little hand on her shoulder. She 
seemed a bit embarrassed, and spoke in a hurry. 

*' All that other is nonsense, Polly, nonsense clear 
through ! No one ever marries the fellow they care 
for nowadays. It will be business with you and me, 
Polly — ^the first good chance ! '' 

She stopped, struck by the young defiance in * 
Polly's eyes. 

** I had to tell you that — it is what they all told 
me," she added, harshly. 

She was standing, tall and erect, by Polly. Then 
all her bravado left her. She flung herself by 
Polly's side; not their old, lazy, sweet-tempered 
Polly, but a new young woman with frightened, 
hurt eyes. 

** Don't look like that," Loie cried, wildly, in a little, 
piteous way : 

" Marry the one you care for Polly ! I thought 
that once myself. They all said he hadn't half 
enough money. It was seventy, you see. When 
he got eighty we were to be married. Then " 

(She gulped a little sob down bravely.) 

" He found a girl who could manage on less." 
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CHAPTER V 

Polly pondered a great deal over that story. 

She thought it all very wonderful, and took to 
watching Loie. Polly was not a social triumph; but 
Loie had been to a great many parties, and on one 
red-letter occasion to the Charity Ball — all of which 
duly impressed Polly. She thought Loie a very 
worldly young woman, a sort of offset to the Vere 
de Veres. 

It was only natural (under these social advan- 
tages), Loie had become a bit mercenary, and all 
that. 

Then Drusie burst on her, unspoiled and inge- 
nious. 

Now, Drusie's ideas on love were not fully devel- 
oped, owing to her general status in the family 
market and — matrimonial line. 

They were washing dishes one evening together, 
Drusie and she. 

" Drusie," Polly ventured, boldly, yet shyly, 
withal, " Drusie, whom would you like to marry — 
when you grow up ?" 

A wise and saving clause. Mistress Polly ! Drusie 
was thirteen. 

Drusie was cleaning an old black kettle, but raised 
her innocent, childish eyes. 
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" An old man," she answered promptly," " who 
will buy me a seal-skin and lots of ice cream." 

Polly was conscious of a vague disappointment — : 
it seemed a problem in unknown quantities. 

If the Summer had been hard, the Winter was 
harder on them. 

" Whom the gods destroy they first make mad ! '* 

By December all doubt and fear had ended. After 
long, long waiting they reached the *' wall" — 
Poverty's wall — bare, gray and unbending, defying 
their hope ! 

Polly had no heart for her poor little *' isms." 
An " ology" lay at the root of her evil, and sapped 
Drusie's strength. 

First, when Drusie's cough was lightest, Polly 
had taken it as a scientific study — a practical usage 
of her old school theories. She applied wonderful 
liniments, and concocted cough syrups ; but Drusie 
grew worse. 

She would lie, night after night, a sad little 
shadow of the debonair, gay little Drusie they loved. 

Once (when the doctor had been less brusque 
than usual, as he held her poor little dying hand) 
Polly forgot all her old theosophy. 

She had stolen out to the old stone church at the 
corner to pray, as she never had done in those old 
days of trifles — for Drusie's life ! 

It was when Drusie still lay in a long, dull apathy 
that Loie sprained her ankle and the mother gav^ 
in. It was when she was alone with her own young 
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heartache, and the rooms' lonely echoes, that there 
gleamed always a light at their roomer's threshold, 
like the face of a friend. 

Once she had gone in full of her poor little 
misery and young despair. 

** They are all dying,'' she told him, hoarsely. 
** I am frightened and alone." 

Her voice had an odd little ring that was full of 
pathos. 

" They will leave me, alone — a living tomb-stone 
of all our dead hopes ! " 

He had gone over to her, full of his older pity, 
and laid a toil-worn hand on her brown, bowed head. 

" Poor little girl," he said very gently, " poor 
little girl." 

After that they shared those long night-watches 
— Arthur and she. (It had never mattered in their 
happy convalescence if Polly had blundered over 
Drusie's syrup ; or mixed Loie's liniment with the 
mother's throat wash.) 

Once as he left them at the dawn's gray breaking 
he had pressed some bank notes into Polly's hand. 
They were ^' for value received," he told her 
gruffly — for that strange new sensation of home. 
Polly could not refuse them with Drusie lying 
asleep in the shadow, full of unsatisfied wants. 
Long after he went she still sat and held it — 
his hard earned gold. A lone old mirror hung 
in the corner. Polly crept over and stared at her 
own reflection, pityingly. 
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" You love him/' she sobbed to the imaged Polly, 
with its haggard eyes. " You love him, you love 
him," she sobbed out faintly, *'I wish you were his 
overcoat ! " 



CHAPTER VI 

Her patients all recovered slowly. 

Polly fell into Loie's old work at the office. 

Just at first, when her old duties were ended, her 
last, homely little house tasks done, she had flung 
herself by Drusie's bedside with a touch of tragedy 
that startled them all. 

** I love you all first,'' she repeated sadly, again 
and again, ** I would give my life to make you all 
happy — only get well, get well ! " 

They should never know, she argued madly, that 
a stranger held their old, dear place ! 

Then she grew used to the grind at the office — 
the old weary monotony Loie had had. 

Each evening held its own little oasis. She and 
their roomer reached mensuration. Polly was far 
more zealous now about his progress with that debt 
unpaid. 

She would trudge bravely homeward in the soft 
dim twilight. 
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Sometimes, as she passed the old Guadalupe Mis- 
sion, she would go in, full of a young thanksgiving, 
and kneel (a strange, heretical, little figure) at the 
feet of their saints. 

The shadowed lights from a dim old window 
would fall on her face, on the holy love of the 
Blessed Mary's who had been a woman even as she 
herself. 

Then she would step out into the winter gloam- 
ing. 

It seemed like a picture of Life to Polly — from 
the restful, quiet, old church at the corner up the 
long, rugged pathway to home. 

Then, quietly as their roomer came to them, he 
dropped out of their lives. It may have been th at 
he read the glad Te Deum in Polly's brown eyes — 
his old, dissolute, wretched, sad life called to him 
from this later calm. 

He had wrung the mother's hand one morning 
and gone away. She had turned aside from her 
mother's blessing at the reckless, hopeless light on 
his face. 

Polly listened that night like a small, cold statue 
— then she clung to the mother like some grief- 
bowed child. 

'' If my love can save him, if my hope can help 
him," she cried out wildly, " let my life be his! " 

" There can be no reformation with love, my 
Polly," the mother said. 

She pressed the girl's young head to her bosom. 
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** Love must be blind or all-trusting, my darling." 
Then she left her alone. 

The children lost their happy playmate. 

She would sit, night after night, by the tall old 
window — quiet and alone. A pictured, peaceful 
Elaine above her seemed mocking her woe. 

Sometimes Loie's happy laughter would reach 
her, or the dull, low murmur of the children's voices 
at their happy play. Then she would turn her 
tired eyes to the courtyard, wondering (in a little, 
dumb, piteous manner) how Loie had kept that gay 
ring in her laugh. 

Long, empty nights ! that Time, in his pity, 
brought to an end ! 

One night, as she hurried home in the darkness, 
some drunken roisterers staggered toward her with 
their ribald song. Polly's face and lips were white 
as she passed them. 

She and her lover had met again ! 

That night in the old court they waited her com- 
ing with the old, leal love. 

The little dead Elaine on the wall above them 
still floated on, 

*' Drifting, though he loved her not, 
To the heart of Lancelot! " 

But she lay by the Virgin's flower-decked altar — 
prayerless, alone. 

That was how Polly married the Colonel. 
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ELIZABETH. 

The Fever, 

" Arabella was a school-girl, 
So was Sally Ann ; 
Hasty pudding can't be thicker 
Than two school-girls can." 

^^^^HEY are all crying. 
^ / It is a scene replete with the utmost pathos 
W^ ^nd withal — unique. 

A few " wall-flowers'' (struck by the situation) 
stare open-eyed. Some ^* salters '' lumber past them 
bravely. Here and there a sprinkle of graceful 
graduates schottische gaily to the "Darkies' Dream." 

It is without doubt a gala occasion — a bi-weekly 
offering to Terpsichore. Here " ladies and gentle- 
men " of neglected education are patched up whole. 
This pleasing intelligence greets one on entrance, 
along with "Bon Ami" and "Sapolio." 

There are little sham butterflies waltzing gaily 
with young Bohemians of the work-a-day world, and 
they are all as happy and flushed and eager as those 
old "eyes that looked love to eyes " by Waterloo. 

Everyone, indeed, is happy. There is an old sea 
captain pirouetting madly — a few celebrities blase 
and envied — and an important person who had 
once sold milk. 

81 
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(Sink into our hearts, little pitiful revels! leave 
forever the trace of that young unheeding we long 
for again ! Bury again in innocent riots — yester- 
day's sorrow, to-day's hard toil !) 

It is without doubt *' a select academy'' — are- 
treat and refuge for buoyant youth. 

A public hall — long, bare, illumined ; a floor — 
worn smooth by many revels ; an old, ill-tuned 
piano discoursing bravely some worn street airs. 
Not that anyone cares — the Giraffe, indeed (with a 
fine sense of humor), had wittily called it an " or- 
gan of chance." Sometimes, in truth, it stops ab- 
ruptly — unashamed ; or squeaks out such a stock of 
aged pathos that one loses step. 

At one end the Professor, with infinite patience, 
is shouting his weary " One, Two, Three." His 
assistants whirl in dutiful rythm, all save one. 

They stand by an old storm-door together — his 
four adorers and Captain Jack. Rather a nonde- 
script young fellow of uncertain age, and height, 
and figure. " A shabby young fellow," if the critic 
be forty, "clever, inconsequent; good-hearted, 
maybe, but — " 

Nevermore to teach the Giraffe his soft Spanish, 
or laugh as she stumbled on tender love terms ! 
Nevermore to waltz with the Princess to heaven, a 
heaven made earthly by wornout harps ! Never- 
more to hold the Cat's hand in parting, or exchange 
red roses for Elizabeth's love ! 

And so, because they are shabby themselves, and 
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Poverty's children, his shabby old coat endears him 
to them, and they people his future with brightest 
hopes. And maybe, because they have struck true 
metal, they darken his past with injustice and 
misery, and cloak his humble position with the 
glamour of youth. 

Each has been sworn to eternal friendship — 
diluted with woe : each has a place in his golden 
future — ^leaving the problem to a wise Utah : his 
operas (as yet mildly unnoticed) hold them all in 
composite sweetness — and so they part ! 

Chaperones are not a part of Academies, and 
escorts — a thing above par, so the Cat wonders a 
little what Billy would say if he saw them, Billy — 
who is their hapless "guardeen ;" and the Princess 
composes a farewell sonnet ; and the stately Giraffe 
(with unstately leanings) hears only his voice with 
its soft *^good-bye.'' 

But someway the idea never strikes them that it 
is Elizabeth for whom he cares ! 

The Crisis, 

** In robe and crown the 

King stept down, 
To meet and greet her on her way." 

It is a part of the country surrounded by water — 
where the sea creeps up to unpainted shanties, and 
leaves long dark stretches of glistening sand: 

There is a limitless view of tugs and steamers — 
and a sun-lit portion of the Golden Gate. 
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It is called " Cow Hollow," maybe for the reason 
that from limit to limit is no cow seen. 

There is still the trace of barbaric splendor. An 
old wind-mill flaps in tattered beauty : here and 
there a tall old tree stands gauntly against the sky: 

Captain John Lovell draws his breath in slowly. 
He has stolen away from the world for the present, 
and is lying out on the sands alone. Maybe the 
fact that his thoughts are golden palls him a bit. 

His last play is drawing " full house'' at the Bald- 
win. For the first time in his thriftless young life 
is he courted, and f^ted, and held in demand. 

Even here Nature mocks him a little. It is Life, 
that Something is always wanting — and Fate which 
supplies the missing " screw.'* 

The gold sunlight reminds him of hair as golden, 
and into the misty wave-swept waters is sinking a 
memory of tear-stained blue. 

A child is piling the sand up near him — a pretty, 
sad-eyed, old-fashioned, small figure. The waves 
keep washing his luckless castles — the man turns 
and watches them idly — soon they are building 
huge sand-houses together, the little fellow and Cap- 
tain John. 

A big wave washes them out to the ocean once 
again. 

The child raises his bent little shoulders, 
gravely. 

** They always do that," he says, gently — in a 
little weary way. 
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** We will be all right when the water can't reach 
them, sister says." 

His voice is so full of the old philosophy of " Les 
Miserables" that Captain John starts. 

And then because he is a good young fellow, and 
has been poor himself, he draws the youngster to 
him gently. 

"You see, little friend, we can build another, 
can't we ?" he says. 

Maybe he thinks of the other castles that had been 
washed away, and yet again of that grander know- 
ledge of " higher sands." 

The child is watching the ocean sadly. 

'* We will try it,'' he says, in his gentle fashion, 
'* sister and I." 

There is a sort of grave hope in his childish fea- 
tures, battling a record of life in toil. Such a short 
little life — reared amongst the "wage workers," and 
holding his poor little creed — alone ! 

A sort of pity seizes John Lovell. 

**If," he says, very, very gently, "you will tell 
me your name and all about 'Sister,' we can build a 
castle yet in the sand." 

" I have no name," the child says, gravely, " they 
call me Books." " But," raising his eyes with 
loving interest, " Sister's name is Elizabeth." 

Recovery. 

** But, as Fate or Luck would have it, 

One misguided man, 
Favored Blue-eyed Arabella 

More than Sally Ann/' 
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It is night at the " California." The orchestra 
crashes into an overture. The Cat yawns with 
studied politeness ; the Giraffe cranes over the rail- 
ing, mildly ; while the Princess discourses on 
'* weather and crops." 

Each is imbued with a sense of dignity — are they 
not in a box? 

It is a new play by a bran new author, and every 
one is delightedly pleased. 

There is some excitement down in the orchestra — 
a few people lean forward gently, and crane their 
necks — a plain young man is being seated by a little 
blonde girl. 

The Giraffe smiles with gracious sweetness, but 
the Princess stares at the P. Y. M. 

Then she turns to her escort with sweet intoler- 
ance. Maybe the box or some memory touches her 
coldly (both being alike unusual.) 

Her escort is waiting with gravest interest. 

" That/' says the Princess, staring hardly, " is a 
— person we used to know." 
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**The sun has gone down with one before noon." 

^SHE was without doubt a terrible old woman, 
y-^S one fully calculated to play the dragon in any 
^^ peaceable home. 

They called her the matron. 

They were fond of nicknaming all things and 
each other ; and no name had struck them so appro- 
priate as that. 

Every bit of the matron betokened generous 
nature — except her soul. There were nose and chin, 
complexion and figure, without stint. 

It was a queer old place for Mother Nature to fail 
at, but fail she did. 

At least that was the baby's verdict ; and they 
say our children hold God's own truth. 

Whenever the matron left, they held a sort of 
'* revival." 

The baby would dance a childish can-can. Fatty 
would impersonate an indignant matron with Skinny 
as Lee. 

But Lee herself would turn to their old piano 
and exorcise the matron with her sweet old airs, 
till they dropped their pretty, childish nonsense 
and stood around her with soul-stirred eyes. 

89 
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They lived together in a rambling old cottage — 
the four. 

It was a sweet old place, full of tender memories 
and fond dead hopes — a strange low contrast to the 
dignified mansions and modern flats. 

They had grown up under its kindly shelter from 
babyhood. Its old walls had echoed their first low 
wailing as it echoed the girls' young laughter now. 
Each room seemed a sort of " In Memoriam " to 
*' Auld Lang Syne.'* Here it was in the soft dim 
shadows, each had been born. 

There, by that long low French old window, 
their father died. They had found him asleep in 
the winter gloaming — his face toward the sea. 

There, were old rugs woven by patient fingers ; 
sweet pictures hung by a gentle hand. 

An old ivy clung to its white front kindly. It 
had struggled and thriven since Lee was born. 

One bare old room had held all their frolics ; 
another was sacred to small, white-clad figures, a 
mother's blessing and good-night kiss. 

Each room breathed to them some love from her 
spirit — they knew that she blessed them still in her 
Home. 

A green lawn sloped to an old-fashioned bulk- 
head. Here on the old stone walk by the willowy 
Lee's lover had whispered a last good-bye. 

She turned now with a faint half sob to the Matron. 

" You mean that we are to leave the ocean, the 
hills, the heights, and — home ? " she cried. 
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The matron was quite as imperturbable as ever, 
and clasped her fat hands. Then she glanced at her 
niece in strong disapproval. She was their guard- 
ian. 

'^ This is all quite useless/' she said austerely, in 
her high-bred way. "You are quite aware of the 
peculiar provision of your father's will. Until your 
marriage, I am sole adviser.'' 

Her own impotence kept the girl silent. Her 
eyes only fell on the matron's velvet, full of unut- 
tered scorn. 

The matron's shifted a trifle uneasily. She had 
an instinctive idea that something shone at the key- 
hole like Fatty's brown eyes. 

" It will be a most lucrative scheme," she went on 
calmly, with a "well done" air. "It has been a 
great trial to weigh all the chances — I am quite 
decided at last." 

She paused, rather nettled by the girl's strange 
silence. 

" You must be aware your expenses are growing 
— with the children," she said, "I cannot let you 
continue this thriftless existence. In flats, your 
income will be fully established forever, I hope." 

" We can work," the girl said, a little proudly, in 
her quick, hurt way. 

The matron turned with a show of impatience. 

" It is too late," she answered sharply, " the plans 
are already in the architect's hands." 

There was an angry, dull fire in the girl's grand 
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eyes as she faced her. Her low voice echoed the 
hurt rebellion that seared her soul. 

'* If I was the coward," she said, ** that your own 
words make me, I would not dare tell you this. Now 
I defy you to do your worst for us ! It is a late day 
to try and strike for our welfare through a ruined 
home — a late day to pose, when the play is ended, 
as our father's friend. My heart is as hard as yours 
has been for us through our orphaned years. You 
have watched me grow from childhood to woman- 
hood with no word of love. I alone shouldered my 
mother's burdens when Death set her free. God 
only can judge if her trust was not greater than 
all of earth's law ! " 

Poor old home — poor, poor little sisters — forever, 
her friends ! 

Her pure eyes met the matron's pale ones: her 
white face was lifted in the old brave way. 

** Go !" she cried, a little hoarsely, " if the old 
home is torn down around them it will be over my 
grave !" 

As the matron drove off three brown fists waved 
defiance from the cottage back gate. 

Then they tried a consoling process (with a 
strangling combination) on Lee. 

Fatty purred like some grief -stricken tabby, 
Skinny expanded in long-armed effusion, and the 
Baby cried. It was an art of the Baby's to cry at 
all gatherings where the subject wasn't herself. 

Lee was braver and brighter than usual. 
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*' I will thwart her yet/' she said to the twins that 
evening, when the lamps were lit. 

The Baby's arms, in trusting fondness, clasped 
her white neck : on her loyal heart there rested 
lightly the Baby's brown head. 

The twins listened in gravest silence. 

Their right names were Mariana and Frances — 
awful names, that their looks belied ! 

They were rather radical in all of their measures. 
They were quite sure the matron merited 
hanging. 

Lee laughed. 

" I shall save you all," she whispered gladly, as 
they went to bed. 

She slept that night in sight of the willow, where 
she and Jean said good-bye. The next day she sent 
him her little pitiful summons. 

''He always had called her his little general. As 
his wife she could help them. She ordered him 
home." 

She kissed it once and God-blessed it softly. 
Skinny mailed it with a grand cabalistic service, to 
insure good luck. 

''/shall be mistress when you get married, won't 
I r she said. 

She was fifteen minutes older than Fatty. They 
were both fourteen. 

The Baby had day-dreams and night-mares of 
wedding cake. 

Fatty rubbed her soft little cheek on her sister's. 
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" We have been very happy together/' she whis- 
pered, softly, in her wistful young way. 

The days passed and there came no answer. 

The sweet faith in Lee's true eyes never wavered. 

**Heis coming," she told them, in sweet assur- 
ance, time and again. Their fond little hearts only 
hoped on with her and trusted Jean. 

The workmen were to begin in the morning. It 
came that night. 

" Jean Pleasant was killed in Las Animas Valley 
by a renegade band." 

She stood like a tall, pale martyr before them. 
Her eyes were burning like liquid fire. 

" I must go to him," she called out clearly, and 
fell at their feet. 

*'A long, long waiting and a long, long rest," said 
the Rev. Malcolm, " is Life and Death." 

He had stumbled over them both at the threshold, 
the Baby and a twin. No one had dared to call her 
Fatty for three weary days. 

He too had known and loved their sister ; his lips 
had trembled when he touched their bowed heads. 

Everyone seemed to have known and loved her, 
their poor brave Lee ! 

The matron sat by herself in the corner. No one 
was watching her hard, proud struggle — no one was 
heeding the birth of her soul. Maybe her heart 
was back at her own happy girlhood. There were 
tears on her face. 
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Silently they waited the summons of the Great 
Worker of all. 

In the distance a door was closed very gently — 
then a new strange hush. 

Frances held the Baby closer, in a little piteous 
way. 

Someone stood in the room before them — an 
unchildish, angular, queer sort of figure in its old 
black gown. 

An old wretched poor little Mariana in her new 
found woe ! 

She staggered along past the matron to Frances, 
her hard voice broken by the Baby's sobs. 

*^ You are next in order of succession to the title. 
I am Miss St. George ! " 
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IN MEMORY 

Patient hearts, done with your beating — 
Faithful and brave — 

Teaching your love in lessons from 
Over the grave. 

Dear Ruler, bent with the knowledge 

Of toil and years. 
Hold still the hearts of your children 

By tender tears. 

Young Pilot, whose hands have yielded 

Their labor of love, 
Guide us in saintly wisdom 

To your Above. 

We launched play crafts dear comrade, 
Down at Life's shore ; 

Yours, half-mast forever, alone, 
Has gone before. 

Apart — by that greater glory. 

Each has gone through. 

Let love be the link that reaches 
From us to you. 

Waiting ever through weary watches, 
Dea^ alone can relax ; 

V - 'w w ». *- 

-* We ^e kneeling by tear-stained marbles 

^^ Mattie," " Papa " and " Pax." 
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